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\ Quid vetat ; quanquam Nidentem 
— dicere verum. 


Vet not to laugh, and let my Muſe be looſe, 
As twere my whole Deſign to be jocoſe, 
Altho' I may be grave when not moroſe. 


Horace. 
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STR, 0 37 
HAD Occaſion to underftand your 
Papa intended to ſend you this Winter 
to an Univerſity : And tho' I doubt not 


but he has already expatiated ſo fully 
on the Dutics of a Son to his Parent, of a 


Scholar to his Maſter, and a Student to his 


Fellows, and given you ſuch wholſome Di- 
rections and ſound Precepts of well-doing, 
as may teach you, on all Occaſions, how to 
regulate your Life and Actions, whether 
Public or Private, or whatever Relation you 
ſtand in to others, in all the Periods and 
Stages of Life : And you, I hope, have re- 
ceived them with all the Attention that be- 
comes fo ſerious and important a Subject, 
and one who deſign'd to make ſo rational a 
Scheme the genuine Standard and Meaſure 
of his Life and Conduct; I ſay, I perſuade 
myſelf he has done it ſo powerfully, pathe- 
tically, and emphatically, that, perhaps, he 
has left very little Ground for another to 
walk upon. Let I think myſelf a little in- 
tereſted to contribute, as much as in my 
Power, to your Welfare now, and hereafter, 


having been appointed the Director of your 


Studies for ſome Time: And, as I affure 
you, my Dear, there's no Man living who 
wiſhes more paſſionately for your Ad vance- 
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= ment in Credit = Reputation, and all 


that's great and valuable, than I do. Tho q 
the Relation of Maſter and Scholar be diſ- Þ 
| folved, yet, I hope, the ſacred (for to me it bh 


is ſuch) more endearing, permanent, and laſt- 

ing Tie of Love and Fnendſhip is not cut 

aaſunder; but will baffle Abſence, interject- 

| ed Diſtance, and even Time iſelf, whoſe de- | 
vouring Jaws nothing can eſcape, but im- 

Mortal Souls the Seat of never-dying Friend- | 
ſhip. As it is fo, I hope this grateful Of- 
fering will meet with the ſame hearty Re- 
ception that the poor Man's ſorry Basket of : 
Frait did from the rich Lord of the Manor, 1 
when his own Gardens abounded with much 3 
greater Varicty, and in greater Perfection. 
If I am officiouſly zealous for your Intereſt, 
1 hope it won't be conſidered as ill Breed- 
ing; or if it ſhou'd, I don't know by ne- 
glecting it, how far I cou'd account to the 
internal Judge, whoſe Approbation and 
good Eſteem every honeſt Man in the firſt 
Place ought to look for. 

Since then, I flatter myſelf I may ex- 
ert my prerogative (if J may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion) without incurring the Cenſure of 
Uncivility, I ſhall do it as briefly as the | 
Nature of fo complicated a Subject will ad- J 
mit of. But before I proceed, T muſt beg | 
of you to take all I fay in good Part ; and 


| imagine it might with equal Reaſon be ap- b 
ply'd ; 
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ply'd to all the young Gentlemen in the 
World in your Circumſtances. For, I ſhalt 
fay nothing but with a good Deſign, tho? 
poſſibly I may miſtake ; for it has been the 
Fault of many a well-meaning Man to do 
a Prejudice when he intended: a Service. 
And if to be roughly kind is peculiar to. 
my Temper, you'll excuſe me if I don't ap- 
pear with a very courtly Aſpect, or wear a. 
Vizard after the French Mode. Suffer me 
to ſay, that the Strain of Modern Polite- 
neſs is ſcarce compatible with free Dia- 
logue, and therefore prefer he faithful 
Wounds of a Friend to the Kiffes of an 
Enemy, which are full of Deceit. 

What I have to ſay ſhall not be ground. 


ed on the abſtract Ideas, airy nice Specula-.. 


tions, refin'd, delicate Conceits on Eduea- 
tions, as yet too far above your Compre- 
henſion; but entirely exhibited: by familiar 
Images, grafted. on Experience, the concur- 
ring Teſtimony, and univerſal Conſent of 


every plain honeſt Man, and Facts obvious 


to all. ; 

Firſt, The ſhadowy Title of being a 
College, not ſufficient to denote. a Learned 
Man. BEETLES 
I know what miſtaken Notions float ge- 
nerally in young Men's Brain (young Men. 
of a little more adyanc'd Age than yours, 
and whoſe- Experience might be ſuppoſedts, 
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t them better Things) about 


ng the World. We are apt to 
imagine; if we enter the Walls of an Ox- 
ford, or 22 

ence of ſuch a Dome, read an Inſcription 
on ſuch a Monument, or Statue, obſerve the 
Faſhion of ſome eminent Profeſſor's Peruke, 
or Cut of his Gown, or the like; J ſay, we 
are apt to think there is a fort of Spell or 
Charm in thoſe material Objects, which in- 
ſpire us directly with all the gentlemanky 
Qualities peculiar to thoſe Countries, and 
their Inhabitants, which thoſe extraneous 
Subjects are laſting Memorials of. But, 
alas! no Miſtake can be more fatal or de- 
luſive! This is the moſt dangerous Rock 
the young Mariner has to avoid inthe whole 
Voyage of Life, and which moſt loudly 
calls for the due Uſe of his Chart and Skill, 
that he may ſteer a ſteady Courſe, and ſafely 
arrive at his deſired Haven. How many 
well riggd Veſſels have we ſeen ſer out 
with a proud Gale, run a-ground, r they 
were well out of the Harbour, for want of 
a proper Beckon to give Warning of ſuch 
Shelves ; which I ſhall ſhew you in their 
hideous Form, that you may never ftick 
on ſuch Flats and Shallows. 
. Thoſe handſome Acquirements muſt be 
the Reſult of our on Study and Applica» 


tion ; 


eyden, meaſure the Circumfer- 


Iniverſities, Travel, and what we 
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tion; the Exerciſe of our own Intellectuals. 


and Imitation of the good Behꝭviour of 
thoſe who are beſt and moſt eminent in thoſe 


Places. To prove which, ſuppoſe a Man, 


from his Childhood to the grand Climacte- 
rick Fifty, ſnould roam from Clime to Clime, 
or Pole to Pole, fly thro' all the Countries 
of the Terraqueous Globe, without enlarg- 
ing his Experience, or making wiſe Obſer- 
yations ; and inſtead of penetrating into the 
Receſſes of Knowledge and good Manners, 
as he had doneto the hidden Parts of Coun- 
tries, has only glean'd all their Follies, and 
expoſed his own, as a Modern Author ſpeaks. 
Suppoſe further, ſuch a faſhionable Vaga- 
bond, to reflect ſeriouſly on his Pilgrimage, 
and caſt an Eye backward on his former 
Life. Now! examine your own Ideas, and 
imagine, if poſſible, what a barren and di- 
{tracted Scene preſents itſelf to his View! 
who has no other ſupport but the corroding 
Reflection of the Poet, 
— Non ingenium ſed patriam 
Mutavi. ———- : 
with this terrible Cauſtick, that his Follies 
are without Excuſe. This is {ſuffering him- 


Aelf to be moek'd and deluded in the moſt 


puerile manner, with the ragged Title of 
Learned and Accompliſhed, without the true 
Subſtance of real Intereſt. And if this be 
generous Breeding, to be good for — 

; E 


. 
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liberal and compleat Education, which fits 
a Man to diſcharge handſomely, gracefully, 
and courageouſly all the Offices, both pub- 
lick and private of Peace and War; which 
III venture to ſay, People of ſo weful a 
a Complexion can never juſtly perform. A 
Man may, indeed, ſtudy and converſe him- 
ſelf into Letters and good Breeding ; but 
aſſure yourſelf no one ever rid or fail'd im- 
ſelf into Common Senſe. 

To vaunt of one's Education and Oppor- 


tunities of Study, is, I think, one of the 
pooreſt and moſt fooliſh and ridiculous 


Boaſts on Earth. For, if one has had theſe 
valuable Advantages, and has made a ſuit- 
able Improvement, it will ſoon appear, in. 


ſpite of all the Clouds that obſcure it, and, 
ordinarily overcaſt Modeſty and Self-debaſe- 


ment. Even in treating of the moſt ordi- 

nary Subjects, without ſtepping out of the 
beaten Paths (which wou'd betray itſelf) he 
will diſcover a Delicacy of Thought and 
Correctneſs of Expreſſion, in the ſame man- 
ner that a Man who has learned the genteel 


Carriage of his Body, will ſkew he under-. 
ſtands what Numbers, Order, Harmony of 


Limbs, Gracefulneſs of Geſture are, by the 
flighteſt Motion, when he himſelf does not 
ſo much as think of it: But on the contrary, 


if thoſe Time-Prodigals have neglected thoſe 


irre- 


Ke on ſuch Politeneſs ! I conſider that as a 
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irretrievable Opportunities, how does it ags 
gra vate their Miſery, that whilſt every Thing 


was plentifully ſupplied by others, they 
themſelves have been wanting to their own 
greateſt Intereſts? How piercing an Evil? 
How cutting a Reflection muſt it be, to con» 
fider, that they have been, as it were, at the 
Staple and Mart of good Literature, and yet 


made a fooliſh Bargain? That they have, 


like the Spider, ſpun their Ruin out of their 
own Boſoms ; and how much more intoler- 
able their Condition | is, than that of all the 
Tantulus's, Primitheus s, S:/yphus's, and 
Damocles's that ever the fertile Imaginati- 
ons of the Poets invented, let any one who 
has Judgment imagine. 
Anne majus ſiculi gemuerunt & re 
| Juvenci — Per. 

Sicilian Tortures, and the Brazen Bull, 
are Emblems, rather than expreſs the full of 
what they feel. 


May you never know ſuch perpetual 


Diſcord of Life, ſuch alternate Diſquiet and 


Self-diſlike. Let never ſuch flattering Se- 

ducements, or vain Principles ſeize you. 
The only Motive can tempt Men to this 
Piece of ſickly Affectation, is, That they may 
be accounted more wiſe and knowing than 
their Neighbours, and fo gain a ſuperior De- 
gree of Reputation and Applauſe. To the 
geal Acquiſition of which, I can giye you 
no 


(to) 
nd better Directions, than that incomparable 
Rule of Jocrates's, © That the ready Way, as 
it were, the ſhort Cut to Glory, is really to 
« be what one deſires to be accounted.” For, 
tho' vain Pretences may, for a while, put on 
the Face of Reality, the ſanguine Humour 
of a high Tone wear the Vizard of profound 
Knowledge, Pedantry may be cloathed (like 
Hy pocriſy in Religion) in the Shape and Ap- 
pearance of Learning, and paſs for genuine 
on the ignorant and undiſcerning Multitude; 
yet, be aſſured, folid and laſting Reputation 
was never built on ſuch weak Baſis, or eſta- 
bliſhed on ſuch a fandy Foundation as won't 
ſtand the Shock of Wit and Criticiſm, the 
only Criterion of real Ability. Such vain 
Outſides will ſoon be ſtript of their Diſguiſe 
in an Age where every Thing won't go 

—— down, becauſe confidently affirm” d; eſpeci- 
ally amongſt us Brztons, who entertain ſuch 
high Ideas of ourſelves as to admit of no 
Pope, far leſs Popes amongſt us: And ſo my 
oſtentatious Gentleman becomes in the End 
the Laughing-ſtock of the Company; and 
is conſider d a more troubleſome InſeQ than 
a Clown, in as far as a Coxcomb is more 
nauſeous than an Idcot. Both, indeed, ſorry 
Companions ! the One treſpaſſes without 
Knowledge, and is therefore the more incor- 
rigible; but the Other wittingly, and there- 
fore without Excuſe; or to ſpeak in the 


Lan- 
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Latiguage of the able Sophiſt St. Paul, 
„Sin in him becomes — Sinful.“ 

Illuſtrious Birth, and a conſiderable 
Fortune, preferable to Learning, a dange- 
rous Concert. 

Ancther as dangerous and mortiferous a 
Miſtake, and that which unmans, and, as 
it were, ſtrips Children of Condition of the 
very diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtick and lead- 
ing Quality of rational Agents, 1s, the 
Thoughts of high Birth and opulent For- 
tune. 

Young Gentlemen are too apt of them- 
ſelves (human Nature being a Soil to which 
falſe Opinions eaſily take) to think Wit, 
Knowledge and Learning are by no Means 
neceſſary Ingredients in che Compoſition of 
a Gentleman, but entirely calculated for low 
Life, and (to ſpeak in the faſhionable Lan- 
guage of Mas Politeneſs) ought to be 
baniſh'd a liberal and generous Education, 
and confined to the Schools of the Pedants, 
diſtant Cloiſters, and unpracticed Cells. This 
vulgar Error is too often ſeconded by per- 
nicious Flatterers, with whom they are ſur- 
rounded and environ'd: So that theſe Exe- 
cutioners of Youth, hurry them down the 
Precipice, their own falſe Suggeſtions IAd 
them to. But I ſhall endeayour to dete& 
the Abſurdity of this monſtrous and falſe 
B Judg- 


- 
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r J 
Judgment, ſo much favoured by the Gene- 
rality of our Species. 


Illuſtrious Race, a plenteous Eſtate, and 
hereditary Honours are to be accoœtinted no 


further valuable, than they tend to afford a 


ſucceſsful and advantageous Opportunity, 
and point out an eaſy and ſpeedy Method to 
_ diſtinguiſh one by virtuous, heroick and no- 
ble Actions: When the whole Tenor of his 
Life is conſiſtent, and of a- piece with his 
high Station, and his ſuperior Power and 
Ability exerted in Defence, and for the Be- 
nefit and Advantage of his Fellow-Crea- 
tures ; then will they be mention'd to his 
Honour by Men of ſolid Judgment and true 
Taſte. Tho' indeed (fo long as there is 
more of the Fool than the Wiſe in Human 
Nature) Nobility, State, Supremacy, and a 
dazzling Outſide, may procure us a fort of 
mechanical Reſpect from an unthinking 
Croud. Vet Learning, Ability, and the 
good Qualities of the Mind are the effectual 
Benjamines that will recommend us to the 
Love and good Eſteem of thoſe of the bet- 
ter ſort, and more enlarged Underſtandings, 
who more admire the Merits of our Capa- 
city, the Graces and Perfection of our Mind, 
than the Advantages of our Birth and For- 
tune. From all which, I can't help con- 

9 wich the famous Mr. Pope, That 


Worth 
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7 « Worth makes the Gentleman; the Want 


V of it the Fellow;” or with Juvenal, 
| x Nobilitas ſola atq; unica 
FF... : UIrtus., 
; Virtue alone is true Nobility. 


Suppoſe a Man by ſome lucky Chance, 
or virgula divine, ſhould poſſeſs the moſt 
4 extenſive Dominions, gain the moſt glaring 
and exorbitant Title and Badge of Honour, 
the moſt ambitious, or even frantick Mo- 
narch could think of; and likewiſe imagine 
him barren of better Things, and deſtitute 
of a ſufficient Competency of Knowledge, 
gracefully to ſet off his large Territories ; 
Wou'd not every one be ready to make him 
the ſame Compliment, or rather Banter, that 
Themiſtocles did, when being once ask'd, 
How he wou'd marry his Daughter; 
** whether to one that was poor, but honeſt; 
or to one that was rich, but of an ill Re- 
putation?“ made Anſwer (as every wile | 
Man muſt) “ J had rather have a Man with» 
cout an Eſtate, than an Eſtate without a = 
Man.“ 0 

What wou'd his mock and deluſive Gran- 
deur tend to, but to render his Folly the 
more conſpicuous ? and hold up a Taper, 
the better-to find out all the Corners of Ig- 
norance and Darkneſs ; firſt, to-raiſe him to 
a ſo high a Pitch of Greatneſs, to make bis 
Fall (like Be/zibnb's of old) the greater. 

3 | For, 


1 
For, a Gentleman who is ſet up, as it 
were, to publick View, and in fo clear a 
Point of Light, muſt ſuppoſe the Eyes of 
all are turned on him; and every one is in- 
quiſitive about all his Actions, which muſt 
pals thro' the critical Scene of every envi- 
ous and 1ll-natur'd, as well as candid and 
. courteous Spectator ; from whom he muſt 
expect no Quarter, and ſo ought to have 
the ſtricter Guard over all his Motions, 
Whereas in low Life, many Things will paſs 
without Obſervation and in Silence, which 
- wou'd be imputed to his Ignorance or his 
Malice. 
For ſtill more public Scandal Vice extends, 
As he is Great and Noble who offends. 

A new Lace to his Livery, or Equipage, 
will not, perhaps, ſupply this Defect, even 
with the Lumber and Refuſe of our Species, 
not_to ſay with Men of Parts and Breeding, 

L never knew (in the ſhort Line of my 
Obſervation, and narrow Circle of my Ac- 
quaintance) a Man, even the moſt buried in 
a Silyer Mine, and the cloſeſt chain'd to 
Links of Gold, who, in his Character of a 
Man of Senſe and Fortune, wou'd make the 
latter the Title Page in his Panegyrick. Is 
there any Thing more ordinary in diſcourſ- 
ing of a Gentleman of Merit, than to praiſe 
him in a more noble and lofty Strain, Pe 
more ore Laudamus, without the leaſt Re- 
4 ſpect 


Ls 1 


ſpe& to his Quality and high Station? But, 
if a Man has nothing elſe to recommend 
him, but a gay Outſide, a gilded Chariot, a 
ſplendid Equipage, or the like; ſuch an one, 
even amongſt the moſt abject and illiterate 
ſort of People, paſſes commonly under the 
familiar Cant, and appellative of Rich Bey: 
Which ſhews me, by the bye, that Men 
will ſometimes ſpeak Truth when they do 
not intend it ; and that Virtue, when ſhe 
diſplays her ſovereign Beauty and attractive 
Charms will, like an irreſiſtable Torrent, 
feize and carry all before it, in ſpite of the 
moſt obdurate Vice and Impudence; which 
verifies that Saying of the Philoſopher's : 
Facile indicabit ipſa Natura vim 
ſuam; cum homines quod facere ipſi nun 
poſſent, id recte fiere in altero judicabunt. 
And whoſe Room can no more be ſupplied 
by Power, Birth, Station, or any acceſſary 
Quality, than the Abſence of the ſplendid 
Light of the Sun, by the glimmering Twi- 
light of a Lanthorn, 

Learning is an Ornament in Proſperity, a 
plentiful Revenue that never fails of procur- 
ing new Titles, and additional Greatneſs to 
thoſe we have been actually born to, if we 
take Care to furniſh ourſelves with proper 
Accompliſhments : And did you know how 
much the Gentleman is improv'd by the 
Scholar, and what a happy Compound the 


Depth 
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Depth and Solidity of Philoſophy, with the 
caly and refin'd Breeding of a Court make, 9 
you wou'd be inflam'd with the Study of 
Letters on this very Account.“ What is | 
there, O ye Gods, ſays Cicero, more ex- 
4 cellent than Wiſdom? What more excel- 
© lent and lovely in itſelf? What more uſe- 
ful and becoming for a Gentleman? Or, 
« what more worthy of a reaſonable Na- 
« ture?” It gives Gracefulneſs to an illuſ- 
trious Birth, and fills a high Station with #2 
ſuitable Abilities ; but Ignorance and Want 3 
of Knowledge, throws a Shade over the 3 
Luftre of the nobleſt Deſcent. It is further; 
a Refuge in Ad verſity, and the chief Ingro= 
1 dient in a happy Life; the loweſt State witg 
j it, a Heaven; the higheſt Station without 
= it, dull and infipid : And even Life itſelf, 
deſtitute of this vivifying Principle is but a 
Reſemblance of Death, a Phantom ; yea, 4 
a fantaſtical Nothing not worth the Keep= 
ing. 4 
N Do but look abroad, Sir, and ſee that al! 
the good Things of Fortune, with all their J 
Charms, Blandiſhments, and Allurements, 
are but of ſmall Value, and light Account 
| in the Balance of Reaſon and good Senſe, 
= in compariſon with the noble ' Qualities of 
1 the Mind, treafur'd there by an honourable 
3 Application, and juſt Erudition, Conſider 1 
- vath what Care they are got, with what 
Fear 


: E*7 3 
Fear they are kept, and with what Certain- 
ty they. muſt be loſt; as being the Prey of 


every malicious and tyrannical Accident. 


To be well deſcended, or left Heir of a 
lentiful and handſome Fortune, are all the 
Goods of our Anceſtors : But to make them 
really our own, we muſt add the noble Ac- 


quiſitions of Wiſdom and Learning, which 


will better recommend themſelves by their 
own intrinſick Value, than any Thing I can 
ſay; and ſtands no more in need of the faint 
Fucus and Varniſh of Words, than a Dia- 
mond of gilding, which only marrs its ſpark- 
ling Rays. 

If I inſiſt any farther, I doubt not but 
I'll juſtly incur the Cenſure of the Roman 


* 


Orator. 
In re non dubia, utitur, teſtibus nos 
Neceſſariàs. 


In a Matter undoubted, he uſes Witneſſes 


unneceſſary. But one Word more, and I 


have done of this Head. 

There is a ſtudying for Uſe as well as 
for Ornament. Learning, and a ſuperior 
Capacity for Buſineſs, are the Source of 
Wealth and Honour, Eſtate and Efteem. 
It we looka little hgyond the Smoak of our 
own Chimnies, we'll find that all the Cin- 
cinxatus's (call'd from a Plough Tail to the 
DiQatorſhip of Rome) Cicero's and Marins's, 
and eyen the ſhining Planets of our own 


Age 


F os 1 
Age have been ſuch as ſtood in the remoteſt 
Proſpet of Preferment, and lived the moſt 
private Life; and rais d themſelves to theſe 
eminent Stations by their extraordinary Me- 
rit and ſuperior Ability; which when duly 
exerciſed, ſeldom prove abortive, but pro- 
duce thoſe Effects. Sacred Hiſtory itſelt, 
furniſhes us with a moſt flagrant Inſtance of 
this Truth. Solomon, becauſe he choſe In- 
ſtruction rather than Gold, “ was bleſſed 
“ with an underſtanding Heart, fo that there 
was no Man like unto him; as alto Riches 
“ and Honour; ſo that there was not any 
« among the Kings like unto him.” Satif- 


fy yourlelf, 1 Kings, Chap. iii. from Verſe 


5, to Verſe 15. 

I remember to have read ſomewhere (I 
think in Cebes's Table) a Story of Hercules, 
perhaps not foreign to our preſent Purpoſe. 
*Tis reported of him, That one Day, when 
a Youth, muſing and conſidering with him- 
ſelf what Courſe of Life to follow; Plea- 
ſure and Virtue, reſpectively, made their 
Court to the young Student. The Enchan- 
treſs Pleaſure preſents herſelf in all the 
Pomp of e attended by her Eratos 
and other Palyſome Muſes, ſpreading their 


Temptations with all the alluring Artifice of 


Skilful Courtezans, promiſing the ſweeteſt 
Life, and inviting him to their Pillows; and 


all to captivate the young Hero's Heart. 
Th a 
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The heroick Dame Virtue appeared with a 


flow, compos'd, and majeſtick Pace; and by 
her ewn native Amiableneſs engroſſed and 
abſorbed the Paſſion he had entertain'd for 
the gay and airy Siſterhood. Upon which, 
ſhe. gave him to underſtand, that her Rival 
was entirely at her Diſpoſal, with all her jo- 
cund Ladies, ſuch as Wealth, Honour, and 
Titles, ſhould all attend in her Train. 

From all which, we may make this in- 
ſtructi ve Apologue, That Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge will be the infallible Guides, both to the 
Acquirement of Honour, and the gracefully 
ſupporting the ſame. © Exalt her, and ſhe 
«* ſhall promote thee : She ſhall bring thee 
«© to Honour, when thou doſt embrace her; 
„ ſhe ſhall give to thine Head an Orna- 
« ment of Grace ; a Crown of Glory ſhall 
* ſhe deliver to thee.” 


Too much Liberty at College, another Eu- 
gine of Deſtruction. 

I further know, That at College, young 
Lads are generally too much their own Ma- 
ſters; tho', indeed, there, Vice is puniſh'd 
and diſcoursg d when diſcovered. They are 
then emanci pate and ſet free, as it were, from 


the Juriſdiction of their Fathers, gone from 


under the Eye of a Tutor, and beyond the 

Reach of the Laſh! the abominable Laſh 
of an inexorable and tyranical * Diony/ins { 
p & hey 

* Of whom it is faid: That in his Diſgrace he turn d 

Schoolmaſter, that he might at leaſt tyranize eoverChildren. 
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They have no Comptroller to eavil with 


them, or diſpute their Pleaſure, True, ins 
deed, ftill they have a Maſter, but ſuch an 


one as ſuppoſes them to have been already 


| tutor'd in the Principles of Virtue and good 


Breeding, and have been taught to think, 
that Liberty does not conſiſt, in being with- 
out Reſtraint, as in being a Check to them- 


ſel ves. But if after all, contrary to his Ex- 


pectation, he find them give a Looſe to 
childiſh and ill- taught Qualities, and vicious 
Inclinations, he will perhaps, for ſometime ad- 
miniſter ſound Counſel; but if ſtill they give 
a deaf Ear to his monitorial Sayings, or which 
is worſe, he find they hear him as if they 
heard him not, he will then, like Per/ans's 
Doctor, leave them a Sacrifice to their own 
abandon'd Courſes, and diſtracted Paſſions, 
a Victim to the Unexperience, Heat, and 
Extravagance of Youth, which ſo much 
ſtands in need of a Guide and Counter-poiſe. 

So if Ignorance and Error fall to their 
Portion, it 1s not becauſe he wou'd not teach 
them, but becauſe © they wou'd not obey 
« the Voice of their Teacher, nor inclin'd 
„their Ear to him that inſtructed them.” 
For theſe Reaſons, they ought to entertain 
a high and lofty Opinion of their Maſter, 
hoth for his perſonal Merit and Qualities, 


and his Authority over them, Conſider him 


as one in whom there is a whole Academy 


of 
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| of Sciences, and at whoſe Lips hang Wiſs 

3 7 dom and Underſtanding: For, if once you | 

begin tb think lightly, or even with Indif= | 

* if ference of your Regent, aſſure yourſelf, 

| FF that from that unhappy Moment, you may 
did adieu to Improvement thro' his Means; 
you have ſtopt all the Inlets and, Conduits 

„cdo Knowledge. Contempt breaks the Neck 

of Obedience, and Diſobedience is a moſt 

) $ inveterate Enemy to Inſtruction, there being 

a 3 but a few Remoyes betwixt Neglect and 

+ 1 Diſdain, Averſion and Hatred; and rather 

> tan harbour any of thoſe Crocodiles, ſuffer 

1 1 yourſelf to run in the other Extreme of 

7 I Fondneſs and Attachment. "Tis a known | 

s i Saying of Alexander, That he was more | 

1x XZ _ *< obliged to iſtotle, who inſtructed him, 

„ FF © than to P who gave him Life and 

3 Empire.“ 

n — Et urna perpetuum ver, qui Præcep- 

I torem ſancti voluere parentis eſſe loco. 

E , Eternal Spring and riſing Flowers adorn 

n The Relicts of each venerable Urn; 

y $ Who pious Reverence their Tutors paid, 

as - As Parents honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. 

» DRvpxx. 

na | An Univerſity is a Wild, or Garden, 

„ where Weeds and Flowers promiſcuous ſhoot, 

„ the Nurſery of many a hopeful Youth, as 

n Woll as thoughtleſs unattentive and diſſolute 5 

y BB Debauchee; Herculks' s Field, where Plea» 
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21 
Care and Virtue accoſt the young Student 
with their different Emblems and Characters. 


We have Inſtances of an early Corruption 


in all the States of Life; and I am ſorry to 
tay, Tis moſt to be found where it ought to 


be leaſt expected. If the Country Squire 
becomes a greater Smoaker, or Drinker, than 
others, or the Peſt of ſome - virtuous Fair, 
who merited a better Fate, thank his early 
Corruption at Cambridge, was. the Opinion of 
a very great Man, which naturally leads me 
to ſay a Word or two, 

About your Choice of Companions. 
He who walks with the Wiſe, ſhall be 
„ wiſc; but the Companion of the Fools 
*« ſhall be deftroy'd,” ſays Solomon. Tell 
* me your Company, and I'll tell you who 
you are,” ſays the wiſe Sage Epictetus. 
No greater Mark of a Man, than to judge 
him by the Company he keeps, lays Plu- 
farch. So that unleſs wiſe Men be extreme- 
ly out in their Gueſſes, Men receive a Tinc=- 
ture from the Company they frequent; in 
the ſame Manner that one breathes of the 
high Flavour and rich Odour of Orange 
Trees and Cedars, by walking in a perfum- 
ed Arbour; or Waters paſſing thro! poiſon- 
ous Minerals, partake of their Taſte and 
Quality : However polite and agreeable the 


* 


Authors we read are, of the Company we 
| Row, and the Aſſociates v we conyerle with, be 


Ly 23 1 | 

of a different Turn, we ſhall find their 

Tafte, Humour and Paſſions ſo ſtrangely a- 

dopted, as to become our own real and true- 
born Offspring. As to a Proverb, Conver- 
ſation has a wonderful Power and Infldence 

over Diſpoſitions and Manners, to {ſmooth 

them from ruſtick Harſhneſs, and unhand- 

ſome Tendencies; as alſo to debaſe them to 

the loweſt Sink of Vice and Infamy, and all 

that is unbecoming a rational Agent and a 
Gentleman. It may ſuffice in general 
to point out to you who to chuſe, and 
who to avoid for your Companions ; af- 
ſociate yourſelf to, and delight in the Com- 
pany of good and wiſe Men, Men of good 
Breeding, good Morals, and ſolid Views 4 
fuch as have been early tutor'd in the Prin- 
ciples of Virtue and Honeſty, Men of ap- 
prov'd Fame and eſtabliſh'd Characters; of 
fair Repute and honourable Appearance ; and, 

in a Word, whoſe ſuperior Candour and In- 
tegrity are notable. 


Many a Youth has gain'd himſelf Repu- 


tation and Applauſe, by keeping Company 
with Men conſider'd worthy Members of 
their Country ; for every one is apt to ima- 
gine they will one Day become like thoſe 
glorious Patterns they propoſe to themſelves 
for their Imitation. 

This 1s the noble School in which Eleva- 
tion of Soul, Elegancy of Maxims, Juſtneſs 


— — 


of 


a 


| #4 3 
| of Thought and Stile, Delicacy of Manners, 
| | | good Breeding and Politeneſs, of whatever 
| kind, Gracefulneſs and Decorum are all learn= | 
| ed; this is the skilful Alchymiſt that purges 
away the Droſs and Refuſe of human Nature, 
1 fublimes and refines our Diſpoſitions to a 
Pitch almoſt equal to ſuperior Beings. This 
10 is the Jeweller that poliſnes Ruſticity and 
bdeariſn Roughneſs of our Nature, and renders 
us ſociable Creatures fit for the Commerce of 
Life, and the finiſhing Paleſtra that perfects 
the Gentleman inſenſibly. You will acquire 
more Wiſdom and Experience (and that at the 
Expence of others) by joining yourſelf to Men 
of ſuch Tempers, than by ſtudying all the 
Dogmas and Didacticks of the Schools; for 
Solitude and too cloſe a Retirement degene- 
rate into Ruſticity, and I had almoſt ſaid 
[] "Brutality ; and by converſing too much 
with the Dead, a Man may render himſelf 
unfit for the Company of the Living. 

Fly on the other hand, like Bears and Li- 
ons, the Company of the Looſe and Immo- 
ral, Obſcene and Vicious, Trifling, Vain and 
Impertinent; avoid their Company as a Con- 
tagion, which gives a Tincture of Vice to 
thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to fall within 
the Reach of its deſtructive Influence, that, 
like a Gangrene, cat all before it. Couragi- 
ouſly ſuſtain the firſt Onſets of thoſe Patrons 
of Licentiouſneſs. If once you remove. the 
88 Centinel 
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Centinel of Care and Vigilance, then thoſs 


Enemies of Youth will pour in fo violently 
as to unarm you all at once, and chain you 
to a State of Bondage, unknown to any Gal- 
ly Slave, in as far as the Soul is preferable 
to the Body; and to undergo a Servitude in 
the One is more wretched and ignominious 
than the Other. 
You will become the Slave of unbridled 
Appetites, the Sport of every Tide of Paſ- 
fion and falſe Suggeſtion of Pleaſure and 
debauch'd Conduct. Moſt tyrannical Vic- 
tors! who obſtinately maintain the Ground 
they have once -gain'd : So that your beſt 
Defence againſt the reigning Contagion of the 
Age will be, reſolutely to ſtand the Charge; 
and I promiſe you, a few Inſtances of ſuch 
Steadineſs will ſecure you from future Inva- 
ſion. If Sinners entice thee, conſent thou 
not; “ in fine, never ſelect thoſe for your 
Intimates, who are polite enough to diveſt 
themſelves of the diſtinguiſhing Charactere- 
ſtick and leading Quality of Rational and 
Moral Agents; to debaſe themſelves below 
any thing the Brute Species are capable of, 
and perhaps hurry themſelves to the Gal- 

lows into the Bargain. | 
You ſee, Sir, what Judgment and Cauti- 
on, Deliberation and Diſcernment, muſt be 
neceſſarily uſed in the Choice of Friends and 
Intimates, to diſtinguiſh the Beautiful from 
the Deformed, the Amiable from the Odious, 
in 


In a Community over-run with Artifice and 
- Diſguiſe. We muſt not affect every one 
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who ſhews a ſudden Flaſh of Friendſhip, 
and, like Children, have hot and cold Fits 


of Love and Benevolence: But, if after 


Trial and Experience, he appear to have the 
true Complexion of a Friend, then contract 
a ſtrict Acquaintance, and real Intimacy 


with him; ſhew a ready Willingneſs to ob- 
lige him; let there be a mutual Exchange 


of good Offices, and a daily Communication 
of Deſigns, Thoughts and Councils; tho', I 
believe, Britiſh Clime (eſpecially the cold 
Northern Countries) is not a Soil in which 


Plants of ſuch cordial Warmth, as Damon 


and Pzinthias's, Oreſtes and Pylades's, The- 


{fs and Pirithous's will thrive and come 
to Maturity ; yet, I wou'd not have you en- 


tertain groundleſs Jealouſies and unreaſon- 
able Suſpicions, as if all about you were dan- 
gerous Enemies, watching for an Opportu- 
nity of ruining and betraying you, or ſuch 
whoſe Friendſhip was not to be depended 
on; for there are ſome generous and heroick 
Souls diſperſed here and there, with whom 
you may contract a more than ordinary 
Friendſhip, which by a reciprocal Intercourſe 
of Favours, alternate Civilities, and unre- 
Krain'd Confidence, may be refined to a ſin- 
cere cordial Amity, a pure and delicate Uni- 
on, without the leaſt Allay of mercenary 
Views and Self-Intereft, further than is con» 
ſiſtent 


4 
fiſtent with Virtue and the cloſeſt Cement, 
and indeed the only Bafis of real and laſt- 
itig Friendſhip. e 

But I find I'm imperceptibly hurry'd too 
faſt. However, let the Apology of the Ro- 
man Orator excuſe me, Qudd ſi longa fuerit 
Oratio Cum utilitate rei comparetur & for. 
taſis brevis videbitur. © 

If I appear tedious, let the Importance *. 
the Subject be conſider'd, and, perhaps, I'll 
ſeem too ſhort. And having now, I hope, 
ſafely led you out of the Reach of the Smoak 
and Sin of the City, pleaſe to lend me your 
Hand while we traverſe the rural Landskips; - 


and when I have fafely placed you on a 


flowery Turf, I wou'd not have you appear 
too ſecure. I have known many a Man ſafe- 
ly eſcape the ſnappiſh, Curs of the Town, 
ſo miſerably bit by the Tarautulas of the 
Country, that, perhaps, the proper Tune hag 
never been fallen on for his Recovery. 
For Heavens fake, then] ſhun contracting 
an Intimacy with ignorant, clowniſh and yul- 
gar Spirits, who can neyer furniſh you with 
any Thing agreeable of entertaining, much 
leſs inſtructive or improving. I ſhou'd think 
one wou' d chuſe to be for ever cloifter'd to 
a Cell, than condemn'd to the Company of 
ſuch booriſh Companions. RR > 
Few good Qualitics are to be found in 
low Life, and little handſome is to be ex- 
OE SS 
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| vetted either at a Plow or Cow Tail. © Who | 
% can bring a clean Thing out of an Un- 

<« clean; No, not one! 'Thoſe ſordid Souls! 
mere Naturaliſts, Strangers to Wit, Learning 
and Ingenuity, will debaſe you to their own 
Level, raze and eradicate all the commend- 


able Qualities you have been ever taught ; 
or at-leaſt furniſh you with no good ones ; 
for it is not to be expected, that ſavory and 
reliſhing Fruit will ſpring from ſuch barren 
and bitter Stocks. "Tis faid, Grapes are not 
gathered from Thorns, nor Figs from Thiſtles. 
And all the Requital for this vaſt Expence 
of many precious Moments, and perhaps your 
Character too, is the ridiculous Pre- eminence 
of being thought the beſt Man in the Come 
pany, which (as one of the Lord-Mayors of 
London ſhrewdly obſerves) is ſuch another 
Compliment as to make a Man preſide among 
a Herd of Brutes; and indeed the Plurality 
of them are little elſe than Brutes of a finer 
Aire and better Shape, than the Ox in the 
Stall, or the Aſs in the Crib. But ſuppoſe- 


118 ing your Virtue and Innocence ſafe (which is 


as bold a Suppoſition as can be made) yet, 
aſſure yourſelf, your Manners and good 
Breeding are mightily endanger'd, which, tho” 

ſcarce to be reckon'd among the N umber of 
Moral Virtues, yet is that which givesa rare 
Varniſh and Luſtre to all a Man ſays or does. 


1 Many have, in a ſhort Time, cage ſo. 
1 much Auſt and rough Side by lying among 


ſuch 
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fach Droſs and Rubbiſh as all the Palifirea 
and Courts in the World have never been 
able ſufficiently to file off. 

In an Age, where every Thing is judged 
by the Outſide, the Want of Politeneſs and. 
Complailincs, attract much from the moſt 
real and genuine Merit, which appears dim 


and leſs lovely without it, as the moſt bril- 


liant and gorgeous Diamond never ſhews it 
ſelf to Advantage, or diſcoyers any of its in- 
herent and latent Beauties, till it has paſſed 
thro' the Hands of the skilful Poliſher, which 
uſhers in a few Words with 
Relation to your Behaviour towards your | 
Fellow-Students, and Mankind in general. 
If any Thing is advanced in Diſcourſe, 
which claſhes or interferes with your Sen« 
timents (for I don't expect Uniformity in 
Opinions, any more than. in Faces) propound 
your Arguments calmly ſo as to ſhew Mo- 
deratign and Temper with a certain Air of 
Gentęelity and good Manners; then whether 
you ſpeak in publick or in private, Honour 
and Attention will wait on your Lips: And 
if Moderation and 'Temper are not of your 
Party, let your Cauſe be ever fo good, E 
doubt whether you can repreſent it with any 
2 Advantage, either to yourſelf or others. 
aſſion is a Mill. Stone, enough by its deadly 
and lumpiſh Weight, to cruſh. and ſuppreſs 
the livelieſt Imagination and juſteſt Thonght- 


will 
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will inſenſibly gain the Affection of all Men; 
the Language of an affable, obliging, and 
genteel Addreſs, will be the moſt powerful 
and perſuaſive Eloquence you can uſe. A 
ſweet and obliging Temper will always pro- 
cure Love and Efteem, and never fails of 
makingothers pleaſed, both with us and them- 
ſelves, which 1s indeed the true Definition 
of Politeneſs and Complaiſance; an external 
Virtue that moſt effectually recommends us 
to the good Graces of our Superiors, renders 
us agreeable to our Equals, and acceptable 
to our Inferiors; that ſmooths, and gives an 
attractive Charm and fort of Grace to all our 
Actions, and introduces that eaſy Conde- 
ſcenſion and juſt Humanity, ſo eſſential to 
the Succels of a fair and friendly Commerce 
with the World. That which we call Ur- 
banity will prevent Mankind making a bad 
Judgment of us; for he who ſtifly adheres to 
his own private Fancy, without the leaſt Re- 
gard to mould his Words and Actions ac- 
cording to the Preſcriptions and Practices of 
his Acquaintances, fo far as they are innocent 
and harmleſs, is juſtly cenſur'd for a haughty, 
proud, diſdainful and diſobliging Fellow. And 
I doubt not (with the Permiſſion of Divines) 
but the notable Courtier St. Pant had ſome- 
thing of this kind in View, when he ſaid to 
the Jews, “ I became a Jew, ©c. and to all 
Men all Things, that by all Means I might 
E gain ſome,” At all Adventures, avoid a 
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ſupercilious Brow, a ſuperb verbous Stile, and 
high Cock (a Fault young Gentlemen imme- 
Canby from their Fathers Houſes are as apt 
to fall into as any I know) which will in the 
End turn to Ridicule, Contempt and Diſre- 

ute; an entire Indifference, whether you 

pleas d or not; becauſe all deſpair of ob- 
liging the Proud, who even in the pacifick 
Chriſtian Command are look'd upon as inex- 
orable, who conſider all as their due, and ſo 
will make no Equivalent. But if evenany 
Thing abuſive, buffooning or ſcurrilous, and 


ſuch as does not become you to hear, ſhou'd 


be thrown at you, I think 'tis more fitting 
you ſhould let the Babble fall to the Ground 
rather than reſent it; let the Thunder 
over, and don't oppoſe Fury to Fury, or file 
the Cholerick at his own Weapons: But let 
your good Humour humanize his Fierceneſs, 
and ſmooth his Turbulence; and when his 
Frenzy 1s over, how fully does he avenge 
your Quarre] ? What ample Reparation and 
ſufficient Repriſals does he make for the Of- 
fence? there being no humbler Thing on 
Earth than fatisfied Pride; he'll conſider his 
Animoſity as groundleſs arid unjuſtifiable; 
admire and ſing in the moſt paſſionate Strain, 
the Praiſe of your Prudence and good Senſe, 
condemn his own Brutality and Savageneſs, 
and inceſſantly court your Fayour and good 
Opinion. How much more real Satisfaction 
will the Approbation of your own Mind, the 
Eftecm 
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Eſteem of wiſe Men, and the humble Poſture 
of your fierce and untractable Enemy im- 
ploring your Pardon, yield you, than if you 


fooliſhly call Right and Juſtice with Sword 
and Piſtol, ſo peculiar to the Modern fine 
Gentleman, or Tilt and Turnament, the Cri- 


the Worthies of a few Ages paſt. How much 


Bear or a Maſtiff. 

A low Familiarity, the Cauſe of ſuch: 
. Civil Turmoils. 
Converſation does not altogether conſiſt 
in empty Battle, or inſignificant Merriment ; 
nor Friendſhip in a Pat on the Shoulder, or 
a ſcurrilous Buffoonry in hooting a Man out 
of Countenance. This is inverting the very 
Deſign of Converſation, which ought to tend 
to Improvement and Admonitions, the creat- 
ing of Light and diſpelling of Ignorance: 
And in order to this, I wou'd have you can- 
vas ſome uſeful Topick of Study amongſt 


benefit more in one Day, than by a Fort- 
night's, yea I may ſay a Month's private 
Meditation, caſt about and reſearch. 

When I ſay this, I wou'd not be miſtaken, 
& if I meant Lads ſhou'd be ſtal king * 


IJ 


had made an elegant Deciſion of what we 


terion and Touch-ſtone of the Gallantry of 


more glorious is it to vanquiſh and overcome 
youf Opponent with Goodneſs and Candour 
than by ſuperior Strength and Force? The 
One well becomes a Man, the Other only a 


your Comrades, by which you'll, perhaps,. 


_ 
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uke walking Libraries and moving Follo's 
1 ſpouting about their Heathen Quotations 
here and there. No ! “this is being wiſe 
es above Meaſure, and righteous more than 
„ enough.“ And I have been long ago 


perſuaded, that *tis to this ꝓld Error of our 
Seminaries of Learning (begging their Par- 


don) of exacting more than the unfurniſh'd 
Heads and empty Wits of young Students 
are capable of producing. we owe the Decay 
and Downfal of Learning, and its growing 


ſo much into Hatred and Contempt ; the 
miſerable Spectacle of ſeeing our Youth, of 
the better fort, diſguſting Letters and bidding 
adieu to learned Character, as a mereBlemiſn 
and Imperfection: And ſo as ſoon as they 
have ſet out in the World, muſt liſt theme: 
ſelyes under the Banner of the faſhionable 
literate Tribe, who aſſume the Character of 
fine Gentlemen, and in Default of this muſt 
take up with ſome foreign Foppery, to ſup- 
ply the Want of juſt Reliſh and correct 
Taſte, who might, were it not for this unpa - 
latable, grating and too ſtrong Phyſick, ad- 
miniſtered to their raw and tender Stomachs, 
have eaſily taken to their Doſe, and become 
able, ſound and orthodox Divines, ſtayed and. 
mighty Counſellors, or ſagacious and tho- 
rough Politicians, with great Eaſe to thems. 
ſelves, Honour to their Mafter, and Advan - 
tage to the State. How many brave Souls 
have been oyer-broke in this Scholaſtick May, 
age 1 1 Heaven's witneſs, not a few! 


— — 
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But I wou'd have you conſider withal, that 
Man was never deſign'd by Nature, merely * 
for Diverſion, (the peculiar Buſineſs of Apes 
and Baboons) and idling away Time. Ihe 
Author of our Being wou'd never have be:. 
ſtow ' d Intelligence and Liberty, and endow'd 
with ſuch various Powers and Faculties, 
Creatures intended for nothing but Sport, lu- 
dicrous Frolicks and childiſh Fooleries; from 
which we may learn, that the proper Buſi- 
neſs of Man is grave and ſerious Studies and 
wiſe Reſearch, Affairs of greater Importance 
than Junketting and Play: So that (to return 
to our Purpoſe) if a Man ſpeaks well, juſtly 
and ſeaſonably, his Youth will be fo far from 
expoſing him to Contenipt, that it will pro- 
cure an unĩverſal Prejudice in his Favour; 
for no Man in hisWits will ridicule Wiſdom, > 
or laugh at Honeſty and good Senſe. 5 
1 O49 T7 O-D.& 5 
The only Intent and Purport of Learning 
ſeems to me to be no other than to make us 
better Men, and render us more uſeful Mem- 
bers of Society, and the better to qualify us 
for the Diſcharge of Offices, either Civil or 
Military. Now, I can't ſee how any Man 
can expect to make a handſome Appearance 
on either of the Liſts, eſpecially the former, 
without being well yerſed, and thorough- 
paced in the Language of his own Country. 
Cicero was ſo ſenſible of the Truth of this 
Aſſertion, that he heartily recommended to 
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his Son Marcus, when a Student at a Greet 
Univerſity (as you are now) carefully and 


diligently to peruſe his Pieces which were 


writ in his native Dialect, for the Improves» 


ment of his Latin Stile. Amazing, yet fa- 


tally true it is, That ſcarce a Gentleman's 
Child amongſt a Score, can underſtand or 
read their own Language to any tolerable 
Purpoſe. Our common Lectures make Read- 
ing, by their groſs Miſapplication of the pro- 
per Accent and Emphaſis, as groteſque and 
monſtrous a Figure, as a Painter wou'd by 
drawing the Picture of a Modern Lady with 
an Amazonian and Maſculine Air, where all 
ought to be Grace and Softneſs; or the Por- 
trait of a Man effeminate and nice, whom 
nothing becomes but Majeſty, Boldneſs, and 
a manly Reliſh. 

To take a World of Pains in ſcraping a 
miſerable Portion of Greek and Latin, and 
negle& the Cultivation and Improvement of 
his Mother-Tongue, 1s like roving abroad, 
while the moſt intimate Part of him is moſt 
out of ſight. How man noble Thoughts 
are buried in Silence and Oblivion for Want 
of Expreſſion? Or, to uſe the Midwife- 
Phraſe, how many perfect Conceptions are 
murder'd for want of an eaſy Delivery ? The 
acguteſt Thoughts, if unattended by Elocu- 
tion and proper Utterance, die in the Em- 
brio, and never fayour theWorld with their 
| Preſence ; theſe unborn Ideas ſtagnate, as it 

Were, 


—— 


E 
were, and putrify without Air, and ſpoil like 
Bales unopen'd to the Sun; nor can they be 
properly deem'd our own, till they have ap- 
pear'd in the Dreſs and Colour of Words; 
and I believe no Man can be acquainted with 
the Force of his Sentiments, until they are 
muſter'd and marſhall'd in the Field of Ex- 
. preſſion. | 

For theſe Reaſons, beſtow a due Portion 


of your Time in reading the choiceſt Books 


of your own Language, ſuch as will furniſh 
you with a happy and caſy Rangement of 
Thought, and Facility of Diction. As there 
is no Qualification more becoming a Gentle- 
man, than an caſy Turn, and Fluency of 
Stile, by which he may be enabled to de- 
liver himſelf handſomely and. clearly on 
all Occaſions ; then might we expect to ſee 
Engliſh Cicero's ſpringing up amongſt our 
Britiſh Orators ; to hear Men diſcourſe per- 
ſpicuouſly, handſomely and elegantly, and 

| tee their Performances adorned with all the 
lively Strokes of the ſublimeſt Eloquence, 
and moſt delicate Touches of the moſt re- 
fined and exquiſite Rhetorick; which, (if 
Linguiſts are not miſtaken) have deſerted the 
Senate Houſes and Areopagus's of Rome and 
Athens, and vouchſafed to viſit our Briti/þ 
Coaſt, and conſtitute our Academies the Seats 
of the Muſes ; our Language being as copi- 
ous, cloſe, conciſe, grand and expreſſive, as 
any in Europe; whereas nothing beſpeaks 
Itſelf 
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itſelf more daily to our Experience, than a 
general Deficiency in all the Graces and Or- 

naments of Speech; to ſee. ſome of your 
wou'd-be Wits, and ſuch as wou'd paſs on 
the World for Men of Parts and Letters, un- 
der a remarkable Reſtraint to ſpeak a diſtinct 
Sentence, or write a coherent Period. The 
ill-ſhaped and monſtrous Production, alas! 
too ſufficiently denote the genuine Parents; 
ſo antiquated and obſolete the Style! ſo bar- 
barous and immethodical the Phraſe! And 
if at any Time they vouchſafe to pour out 
their wry Thoughts, or untutor'd Angliciſms 
on clean Paper, what ſorry and. imperfect 
Liſpings are they ? yea, ſuch as a Child in 
Coats, or Miſs in Bib, might bluſh at. Or, 
as the Spectator finely ſays, The Want of 
this (meaning the Study of the Engliſh) 
* 15 viſible in many learned Perſons, who, 
while they are admiring the Styles of 
* Demoſthenes and Cicero, want Phraſes to 
« expreſs themſelves on the moſt common 
' 8 * Occaſions. I have ſeen a Letter from one 
a of thoſe Latin Orators, which wou'd have 
9 been deſervedly laugh'd at by a common, 

Attorney.“ So much may ſuffice on this 

Head. 

Enter into the Spirit and Temper of your 

Author, as well as into his Language. 

In the Peruſal of Latin and Greek Au- 
thors, and even with them I wou'd not have 
you play Stick and hide in the Dark, and take 
| the 
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the firſt that comes to hand, but ſelect a 
few of the moſt approved, ſuch as Ciceros 
Offices; the Satyrical Poets, Horace, Juve- 
nal, and Per ſius, contribute wonderfully to 
give a generous Senſe to thoſe who delight 
in reading them; I ſay, tis not enough bare- 
ly to underſtand ſo many Gree# and Latin 
Sentences, but you muſt endeavour to enter 
into their Genius's and Diſpoſitions, examine 
their Principles and Morals, and accordingly 
make them, or not, the Standards of your 
private Imitation. One muſt faſhion his 
Manners as well as Tongue and Language 
after this excellent Model, if he intends to 
profit by Reading. 

That which enhances the Value, of any 
Language, is the choice and brave Things 
writ in it: And, I think, *tis as great an Out- 
Tage againſt Common Senle to fay, that the 
Manner of Expreſſion alters the Subject, as 
that a Man becomes too diſtinct ſeparate 
Souls in one individual Self, by appearing 
in an embroidered or plain Coat; or that his 
Head becomes any other than it formerly was, 
by wearing a Peruke of an Italian or Eng- 
liſh Cut; to that he muſt be of a very Babel 
Genius, who more Regards Words and arti- 


culate Sounds, than real Actions and glorious. 


Atchievements. Languages are Clues that 
lead us to the Knowledge of Things worthy 
our Notice and Obſeryation ; and if a Man 
has not ſtudied the ſolid Things in them, as 


well 


n 
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well as thumb'd over Dictionaries and Leak 
cons, he ought to be term'd Pſeudo· learned. 
or rather charaderis'd 2 Paper Worm than a 
Scholar. 

For Inſtance, tis not ſuſficient to 3 
that Decorum and Honeſtum, in the literai 
Tranſlation, ſignify Honeſt and Becoming 

But this Reflection muſt be inter woven with 
your very Thoughts and Perceptions, and 
become one and the ſame with the Conſciouſ- 
neſs of your own Being, if you wou'd have 
a perfect and adequate Idea of what the 
noble Moraliſt meant by his Decorum: 
« Oh! that it was graven with an Iron * 
« and Lead in your Heart for ever. 
Above all Things, ſet a mighty Value on 

Time. 

*Tis the Imagination of young Men (asof 
Spendthrift Heirs) that they have a large 
Stock of Time; and tho' they wanton away 
the Flower of their Youth, yet they are ſtill 
rich in the Remainder, and have abundance 
to ſpare: But I have ſtood top long on the 
Exchange of Life (if I may uſe the Expreſs 
fion] not to be able to detect the Folly and 
Inexpediency of ſuch Oeconomy, and ſhew 
tis the ready Way to Bankruptcy and Beg» 
gary before we are aware of it. 

Youth is the only fit and proper Seaſon 
for Erudition and Knowledge. I neyer knew 
one who complain'd of too early anAcquains - 
tance with Wiſdom and Letters; tho“ our 
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Ears daily ring with woful Moans of Tardy 
Students, who neglected to embrace them, 
when they might have ſo eaſily ingratiated 
themſelves in the Favour of the Muſes. 


We have eyer-memorable Inſtances of 


famous Youths who have cterniz'd their 
Names in the noble Regiſters of Fame, and 
gain'd laſting Reputation by their Publick 
Performances. Cicero reports of Lucius 
Craſſus, when, about nineteen Years of Age 
(when others begin to ſtudy) that he cou'd 
perform that laudably in open Court, which 
he might without Diſparagement have been 
ſtudying at home. Ceſar, when yet young- 
er (about ſixteen) fet up Candidate for High 
Prieſt of Jupiter, and became a Rival to the 


greateſt Men in Rome. I remember to have 


read of ſome ofthe Grecian Generals; I think 
Alexander's weeping on ſight of a Statue 
erected in Honour of ſome of their Wor- 
thies, and loading himſelf with Reproaches 
for leading ſuch a ſedantry lubberith Life, 
and not performing Fates worthy of Remem- 
brance before he had arrived at his then pre- 


ſent Age. What was there in the Wax, 


you'll fay, to extort theſe Tears? Sure, no- 
thing but the Senſe of Honour fo glowed 
within his Breaſt, as to force thoſe filent 
Sighs. Ambition, that noble Paſſion, plant= 


ed by Nature for excellent Purpoſes in Man, 


as are all the reſt, when directed to their pro- 
pu Ohe, was the ſecret Spring that ſet 


all 


: 
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al into Motion, which will always teaze; 
beat and drive away all Thoughts of Eaſe 
from the Breaſt that harbours it, till it has 
compaſſed his Ends, or, like Ariſtotle's Sea, 
till it has compaſſed and overwhelmed us. 
Crowns, Sceptres, Victory, Love of Fame, 
Titles and Badges of Honour play'd before 
the young Hero's Eyes, and ſo engroſs'd the 


whole Man, and overtopt the reſt, as not to 


admit them their full Play; but, as it were, 
diſcarded them the Soul altogether ; and, 
like Aaron's Serpent, ſwallowed up the reſt, 
until they had prompted him to perform 
ſomeAtchieyement worthy the Epithet &rłeat. 

Theſe are noble Inſtances ! that ought to 
rouſe the Emulation, and make the Pulſe of 
every young Briton beat high; to make 
them pant to excel their Cotemporaries; to 
excite and ſtimulate them to worthy Actions, 
and encreaſe their Velocity to the Atchieve- 
ment of great and noble Enterprizes! But (to 
return to our Subject, from which we have 
digreſſed) if you conſider what vaſt Time 
and Application are neceſſary to gain even 
a general Acquaintance with the Sciences, 
you'll husband every Moment, and ſet out 
to the beſt Ad vantage. 

« It we expect (as I am imform'd by Lord 
Shaftesbury) © that Knowledge will come 
* to us by Accident, or in play; we ſhall 
* be groſly deluded, and prove ourſelves 
* Mock-Vutuoſo's ;*? for, tho. Mankind. 

| | haye 
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have 4 natural Propenſity to Knowledge, and 

the Diſcovery of hidden Truths, oo 

amply reward their Toil in the End; 

they will have us dig for them, as for 6014 

and hidden Treaſure: And ſometimes (like 

coy Miſtreſſes) deny our firſt Suit, that they 
may heighten our Importunity; and that 

Fruition may not leſſen our Eſteem of them, 

as eaſy Conqueſts, when we come to be ſo 

happy as to poſſeſs them. Now, then, is 
the Golden Age, and fit Time for furniſh« 
ing Materials for a happy Life, and making 
timely Proviſion for Manhood and old Age, 
and laying up a ſufficient Stock of Know- 
ledge, gracefully to ſupport that Imbecility 
neceflanly annexed to a filyer'd Head, and 
render you agreeable when the Gaiety of 

Youth is oyer; or ftubborn and inflexible 

Maturity, or the Drudgeries of Life ſet it 

out of your Power ever to return, to your 

Books: If you once begin to procraſunate, 

there will be no End of fruitleſs Delay: 

For the ſame Objection will be equally va- 

lid againſt To-morrow, as this Day, viz. 

That it is preſent. 

Unhappy he who does this Work adjourn, 
And To-morrow wou'd the Search delay: 
His lazy Morrow will be like to Day. 

Time flies apace, and both you kt 1 

row old while I write this to you; nor can 
either of us knock off the ſwift Wheels of 

Phzbus's Chariot; this not being an Age 

pro: 
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productive of Jabs to ſuſpend the Sun 
in its Courſe. 

Labour hard at theſe Accompliſhments, 
whilſt you have the happy Opportunity, 
which will grace you when Youth and Vi- 
gour are no more, Don't imagine an empty 
Head, like Fortunatus's Purſe, will ſupply 
you on Occaſion, without ever ſetting any 
thing in it. What can be more ridiculous than 
to poſtpone the greateſt Part of the Journey 
to the Evening? And yet this Abſurdity and 
grand Folly they are guilty of, who turn 
Scholars in the decline of their Years, and 
begin to learn their Alphabet in Spectacles, 
and ſo have the Happineſs to live and die 
Children. In fine, Wh to him who ad- 
viſes the Youth of Fifteen to be dreſſing 
every Day the Man of Fifty, and conſider 
how to make himſelf venerable at Three 
Score; which, if you do in one (as there are 
ſome who have made it appear to a Demon 
ſtration, that Wiſdom does not always wait 
A hoary Beard, and have diſpatched more of 
the real Buſineſs of Life in that Space; than 


others in an Age) by living well, I think 


there is ſcarce need for living long. He who 


by his good Behaviour has immortalized his 


Memory, and by a continual and induſtri- 
ous Diſcharge of the Duties ariſing from the 
Relation of a Creature to his Creator, and 
Fellow-Creatures, has ſet a Seal to his Cha- 
F racter, 


— — 
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racter, and a Cloſe to his renown'd Reputa- 
tion, and rais'd himſelf above the Malice of 
Envy herſelf. He alone can be properly 
faid to have robb'd Death of his Sting, « and 
may laugh him out of Countenance, and 
ask, Friend, where is thy Victory? I have 
only yielded. you Skin and Nerves, make Jour 
beſt of them. 

To gape about, ſee ſixty or ſeventy Re- 
volutions of Saturn, and deſtroy as many 
Meals as there are Hairs i in our Heads, does 
not near come up to my Idea of Life, which 
is at beſt but a vegitative one; but he who 
has acted well, whatever Part of the Play 


was aſlign'd him, and made his Exit hand- 


ſomely; he alone, I think, can with any to- 


lerable Grace, be ſaid to have appeared at 


all on the Stage of Life with Approbation 


and Applauſe. 


Honour or Shame from no Condition riſe, 
Act well your Part, there all the Honour 
_— 
Of APPLICATION. 
You may ſee from the whole Scope of 


this Diſcourſe, that your Adyancement in 
all that is great and excellent, and indeed, 
your future Happineſs, muſt all be Crea- 
tures of your own making : Apply with 


Might and Main to your Studies, and ap- 
pear eager of making a Progreſs ; for, aſſure 


| yourſelf he has already made great Profici- 


ency 
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ency who deſires todo fo : Be inflamed with 
the Admiration of Virtue, and Love of fa- 
mous Exploits; and, I doubt, if it wou'd 

not prove a happy Colluſion for young 

Men to ſuffer themſel ves to be, perhaps, fo 

far deluded as to think Nature has deſign'd 

them to be brave Men, noble Patriots, dear 

to Mankind, and remarkable thro' all Ages; 

and that if they miſcarry, the Failure will be 

entirely on their own Side. I perſuade my 

ſelf, did but our young Phetons carry ſuch 

a Spur as this about them, they wou'd ſooner 

arrive at the Poſſeſſion of their defired Ob- 

jects, and fit ſecurer in their Seats of Ho- 

nour, when once placed in them. 

But, becauſe this may appear to ſome 
over-cool, or rather icey Heads, to breathe 
of the frantick Deliriums of a Crack, or 
Projector, I ſhall call in Cicero to my Aſ- 
ſiſtance, under whoſe Shield I can ſtand ſe- 
cure from their weak Aſſaults; 

Quoram antem prima etas. propter humi- 
litatem & obſcuritatem, in hominum igno- 
ratione ver ſatur, hi ſimulac juvenis eſſe 
ceperunt magna ſpectare © ad ea recti 
ſtudiis debent contendere. Quod eo firmi- 
ore animo facient, quia non modo non in vi- 
detur illi ætati, verum etiam faverur. 
which I ſhall thus Tranſlate: 

All who are ſo unhappy as to be born 
under the Cloud of an obſcure Deſcent and; 

| | narrow 
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narrow Fortune, ought, as ſoon as they ar- 
rive at the Years of Diſcretion, to diſpel and 
break thro* them, and fix an attentive Eye 
on the greateſt Offices in the State, and ply 
their honeſt Endeavours to the obtainin 
the ſame. And this they ought to do the 
more reſolutely, that Youth is ſo far from 
being envy'd, that every Man will applaud 
and even encourage a fair Ambition of 
launching into the World.“ And I wiſh all 
our Britiſh Youth wou'd chute for their 
Motto, | | 
Magua mihi propono. 


And even if one ſhou'd miſcarry, the worſt 
that can be ſaid of him is, That Phetorn- 
| like, his Ambition was greater than his Pru- 
dence, and fail'd in a bold Undertaking ; 
in which Caſe, even a Defeat is honourable. 


Quam ji non tenuit, maguis excidit 


Auſis. 


Every grand Attempt muſt at firſt bear 
the Air of Ridicule ; but in the End, the 
enterprizing Genius will laugh in his Turn, 
and that with freſh Ad vantage to his Cauſe. 

However, I wou'd have ſuch home- 
chain'd Gentlemen as can't think of looking 


abroad beyond the Smoak of their own 


Chimnies, nor of moying any more than 


Milli- 
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Mill-Horſes out of the beaten Tract, and 


conſequently of ſavouring my Doctrine; L 
ſay, I wou'd have ſuch conſider, that tis as 


bad Geometry to take the Dimenſions of all 


by one Standard, as tis Statuary to meaſure 
all Noſes by the Gage of one, or all Heads 
by the Circumference of one fayourite Nod- 
dle; to be reconcil'd to Subjects, whilſt 
they don't exceed our Comprehenſions; but 
whatever ſoars above our Sphere, to treat 
that as mere Fiction and Chimera, I always 
took to be the Sentiments of little Souls and 
narrow Minds: And I beg Leave, once 
more, to tell this ſort of All-knowings, that 

is no better Philoſophy to call Madneſs! 
Madneſs ! on the firſt Hearing of any Sub- 


ject or Attempt, fo far placed out of their 


View, that they can form no Ideas of them 
but ſuch as are inadequate and imperfect, 
than it was Juſtice of old to call Cracify 
him, Crucify him, before they knew any 
Subject of Condemnation. Pl 
The Sun ſhines not, fays a Mite, all is 
Darkneſs, or at beſt, but Twi-light ; why? 
becauſe, replies the ſelf-conceited Creature, 
my narrow Organ does not comprehend it 
in its full Luſtre. Excellent Reaſoning indeed! 
a moſt irrefragible Argument to prove the 
Non-Exiſtence of this glorious Luminary, 
the Fountain of Heat, the Spring of thoſe 


continually emitted Streams which enlighten 


and 
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and envigorate all Nature, and whoſe en- 
iyening Influence, even this ſeemingly moſt 
minute and inconſidereble Creature partakes 
_— 

So on the Whole, I wou'd have my de- 
claiming Orators know, That if they don't 
ſuſpend their Judgments, they are not want- 
ing, who to the laſt Drop of their Ink (and 


were it neceſſary, their Blood too) will make 
ſufficient Repriſals. 


Let the flricken Hart go weep. 


However, let not the Thoughts of Live- 
lineſs of Imagination, or Brightneſs of Ge- 
nius, ſlacken your Diligence and Induſtry, 
as is often the Caſe with Students who lay 
ſo much Streſs upon their ſuperior Abilities, 
which as often prove weak Supports, and 
tottering leaning Stocks; for the beſt Capa- 
city may be impair'd by Slothfulneſs and 
Diſuſe; but rather conſider, that this is an 
Aggravation of the Evil, and will only tend 
to make you a more deſtructive Member of 
Society than others, and more capable of 


Miſchief and Error, if your Parts have a 


wrong Byaſs, or are directed to improper 
Objects: In the fame Manner that a Man's 
Field, naturally good, is render'd the worſe, 
thro” ill Husbandry, and the more productive 
of Thorns and Briers, 
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Of DRESS. 


Man 1s a Compoſition of Soul and Body, 
and, conſequently, obliged to a double 
Scheme of Duties. The Body ought to be 
adorned with a clean and decent Outſide, as 
well as the Mind to be furniſhed with its 
homogenious Qualities. Dreſs is an Index to 
the Mind, and points out, as it were, all its 
Affections. This is the Paſs-port to all po- 
lite Aſſemblies ; and fo far as it is conſider- 
ed as ſuch, is commendable : But if it once 
becomes to be eſteemed as a Part of our 
ſelyes, very Being and Eſſence, and young 
Men ſuffer themſelves to be once captivated 
with the Appearance of a gay Coat, a daz- 
ling Snuff-Box, or the like ornamental Toys, 
Baits only worthy the Obſervation of the 
meaneſt Boys, and were not I afraid of get- 
ing the moſt vindictive, tho* indeed the fair- 
eſt and moſt generous Part of the Creation 
in my Top I had faid the ſillieſt Women; 
then it will degenerate into Foppery and 
Vanity, the Vice and Extreme of Dreſs. 

What Notion wou'd a Man of Common 
Senſe entertain of one who altered his Opi- 
nion of him with his Dreſs? wou' d one 
Day cheriſh the grandeſt and nobleſt Ideas 


of him, becauſe abſurdly fine; and the 


next, think meanly and ſoberly, becauſe in 
a home-ſpun or plain Coat. If he were not 


— Nillius adminiculis, fed marte ſuo, 


4. 5.0, | 
as ſtupid as the Aſs of old, who, when caf= 
rying a Golden Carpet, and ſeeing the Peo- 
ple do Homage to it, believed, poor Crea- 
ture, that the Honour terminated in herſelf, 
which was entirely paid to the glaring 
Trifle. If, I fay, he had not Midas's Ears 
he wou'd ſoon detect ſuch Weakneſs. 
Cleanlineſs that does not run into Effe- 
minacy and affected nicety, but ſhews a Re- 
gard for thoſe we converſe with, and avoids 
a brutal Naſtineſs and beaſtly Negligence, 
below the Dignity of human Nature, is 2 
moſt amiable Diſpoſition in Youth. In 


fine, what we call Mundex Simplicitas, 


may give you as clear and diſtin& an Idea 
of a becoming Dreſs, as a Lecture, perhaps, 
from the compleateſt Beau in Paris. 


TCO ACELUSION 

If this were an Age in which the Inten- 
tion was taken for the Deed, I might, by 
theſe rude Sheets, boaſt of having made 


3 the richeſt Preſent you ever received. 


ut as there is nothing more ordinary, than 
for People of low Fund to borrow of thoſe 
of ſuperior Abilities; ſo will I recommend 
you to one (which you may ſuppoſe direc- 
ted for yourſelf in its Original) that will 
Rand on its own Legs, 


as 
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as = Author of it ſpeaks, C:cero's Offices, 
which, if you carefully peruſe, and duly 
cultivate, will yield you ſuch valuable 
Ore, out of its inexhauſtable and immenſe 
Treaſure, as will enrich you for ever; and 
when my Stock will afford it, I will ſend 

ou one which need not wear the Livery 
of Good Will, but will recommend itſelf 
by its own intrinſick Value. 


17 am, 


S 1 X, 
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ExnaTA. Page 31. I. 11. for ever, f. even. I. . fo 
file, T. fail, 32. I, 18. or Batile, I, Praitls, 


Duke of - 


be return'd to England, married the Lady, and with 
her poſſeſſed an ERate of booo J. per Ann. 


This Day is Publiſhid, * 
EMOLRS of Mr. GEORGE 
PANE, a Lintm Merchant; who ſuf- 


EA Three Years of Slavery in the Country of Al- 
giers 3/which Was acealioned by an Amour with the 


's Natural Daughter: After which 


To be had at the Lams and Bible, near Devereux- 
Court, without Temple- Bar. Price — 


ph Lately Publiſy'd, 
The PRIEST GELDED: 


o RA, 


OP ERT at the LAST GA 8. 


SH EWIꝝN O 
2 Scripture, Reaſon, and ſolid Arguments, 
the abſolute Neceſfity of paſſing a Law for the 
CASTRATION of Popijh Peclefeaſtics in Great- Bi- 
tain, as the only Means not only to extirpate Paper, 
but to prevent all future Rebellions and Invaſions. 
Humbly ſubmitted to the Wiſdom of the Legifla- 


——— 


ture, and to the ſerious Attention of all true Lovers 


of our Conſtitution and Religion, To which is ad- 

ded, A L1sT of the Seminaries and Religious Houſes 

Abroad, maintained by the Engliſh Papilts: 

Printed for A. M*Cur Lon, at the Bille and Lamb, 
without Temple-Bar. Price 6 d. 


Lately Publiſh'd 
HE AR T of CONTENTMENT. 
Or, An infallibie Rule how to obtain HAP. 
PINESS, both in this Wor p, and That which is 
to come. By the AUTHOR of, The Hole Duty 
an, 
It is but bft Labour, that ye haſten to riſe up up early, 
and fo late take Reſt, and eat the Bread of Care- 
D fines ; ; for fo he giveth his beloved Sleep. 


Pfalm exxvii. 3. 
r and ſold at the Lamb and Bible, without 


Timple- Ban” Price bound 2 5, 


